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tion and self-denial as though on him alone depended 
the nation’s future welfare The merchant with his 
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Thousands turn away after looking upon Faneuil 
ll, not knowing that within a few rods of it stands a 
house within whose walls were concevied and formu 
lated much of that fiery lore and logic which echoed not 
only through the Cradle of Liberty, but around the 
globe, On the south side of Faneuil Hall Square is an 
exceedingly narrow, irregular lane, shut in by tall ware 
houses which front on the square, which, from its former 
onnection with an important corn market, is called 
Corn Court. In this court, into which in the early days 
the high tide ¢ ie, there stands a building which was 
known as Cole Tavern, and which was once the fa 
vorite inn of Boston, It was in this house, in 1656, that 
(jovernor Vane entertained the Narragansett Sachem 
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Meantonomoh and his twenty friends. Prior to the 
Revolution this inn was a favorite resort of the patriots, 
ind in the old hall on the west side many serious politi- 


il discussions took place. When, in 1780, John Han- 

wk was elected first Governor of the State his name 

is given to the house, which has ever since continued 
to be known as the Hancock Taver \ large pictur 
of Haneock, which is said to bear a strong resemblanc 
to that painted by C 


ley, Was swung across the court 
as a sign. On the death of Hancock, in 1793, this por 





trait-sign was for days shrouded in crape and black satin. 





It can now be n igton, near the Hancock 
tatue, in Memorial ll. This house was a favorite 
with foreigners, especially the French, In 1797 the dis- 
tinguished exile, Louis Philippe, tarried here under the 
name of M. d’Orlean In its old cotfee-room he dis- 
issed French politics with the Parisian barber and 


dancing-master who were inmates of the house. Here 


he met Ambleard, the tailor, through whose recom- 

ndations he obtained pupils in French, which en- 
bled him to maintain himself while awaiting remit- 
tances from France. Many vears afterward, when he 
had come to the throne, he spoke words of commenda- 
tion concerning this tavern to several Bostonians who 
were presented at the Court of St. Cloud Former pro- 
prietors used to point out the bed on which Louis Phil- 
Ippe slept, the nail on which Washington once hung his 
chapeau and surtout when he dined in the front parlor, 
the corner where Franklin placed his umbrella and the 
h he took his cotTee. As one stands in the 
dismantied and cobweb-festooned rooms, with the silence 
and the twilight which the narrowness of the court and 
the overshadowed situation of the structure make inevi- 


table on whic 


table, he half expects to see a ghostlike company in 
three-cornered hats and with flowing wigs, pacing, in 
their knee-breeches and buckled shoes, the uneven floor. 
and to hear sepulchral tones discussing the Boston Mas- 
sacre or the destruction of tea. 

In the front wall of a building numbered 80-86 Union 
Street is inserted a stone tablet carved with a dragon in 
relief It is known to comparatively few that this build- 
ing occupies the site of the Green Dragon, the most 
famous inn of Colonial Boston. Within its walls were 
organized many initiatory movements of the Revolution, 
and it was here that ‘‘the high sons of liberty’’ held 
their secret meetings. When the Federal Constitution 
was under discussion in the Massachusetts Convention, 
in 1788, the mechanics and artisans met here to urge 
its adoption. They sent a committee, headed by Revere, 
to present a series of resolutions to that body. Know- 





PAUL REVERE’S HOUSE, 


ing that Samuel Adams was one of the Boston delegates 
to the Convention, and would respect a communication 
from such a source, they intrusted it to him with the 
assurance that the mechanics were all in favor of it. 
Mr. Adams inquired how many mechanics were in the 
Green Dragon when the resolutions were passed, 

More, sir,’’ was the reply, “than the Green Dragon 

mula hold 
\nd where were the rest, Mr. Revere 





in the streets, sir 
And how many were in the streets 
More, sir, than there are stars in the sky.’ 

After the evacuation of Boston Lieutenant-Governor 
Oliver authorized the use of this house as a hospital for 
the poor, It was taken down in 1828, 

In a house known as the Stoddard house, on Prince 
Street, is a room which is called the Pitcairn chamber. 
lt is asserted that to this room General Pitcairn was 
borne When he was mortally wounded at Bunker Hill, 
Assuring t physician, who had been sent to him by 
General Gage, that he could do nothing for him, he held 
his hand tightly over the wound till he had delivered 
important messages for transmission, and then lifted his 
palm and allowed the blood to spurt forth. The dark 
hich the inmates of the house found it impossi- 

Ve, ive to the chamber its name. 
ing to Webster Avenue, one of the darkest and 
the North End, one is reminded 


of an episode which throws a shade of grotesqueness 








most noisome ianes ol 





stern early times. This by-way, which was 
formerly called Robinson's Alley, was the headquarters 
of the colored population. When, after the War of 1812, 
the city was illuminated in honor of the proclamation 
of peace, the darkies, pledging their word to cover thei- 
selves and their alley with glory, lighted candles which 
they placed in all the windows of their shanties, and 
then sauntered forth in a body to see what the rest of 
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the town was doing. The candles burned to the window- 
sills, and the old wooden hovels kindled like shavings, 
and although their owners boasted the most brilliant 
illumination of all, each man found himself the next 
morning sitting among the debris as desolate as Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage 

One of the most interesting houses in Boston is at 30 
North Square, which locality was once the most aristo- 
cratic part of the city. It is an old wooden structure, 
built after the Dutch plan, with overhanging roof, Un- 
der it a woman, whose swarthy complexion, earrings, 
short skirts and gay headdress proclaim her nationality 
even before her language tells of her Italian birth, keeps 
a grocery store whose stock consists for the most part 
of onions, garlic, cabbages and smokers’ articles. The 
small-paned, dirtily curtained windows of the house 
overlook a paved inclosure, with no hint of greenness 
anywhere, swarming with staggering, foul-mouthed 
men, slatternly, scolding, unkempt women, and multi 
tudinous, dirty, half-clothed children. Here for thirty 





CHRIST, OR OLD NORTH, CHURCH 


years lived Paul Revere. Revere, the impetuous, the 
ever-ready, the always-sanguine, might be considered 
the Peter of the Boston patriots, No danger daunted 
him, no risk appalled him, no obstacles seemed to him 
great to be overcome, His French blood was always 
heated. He was the descendant of a Huguenot family 
which had fled from Franve on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. He came to America early in life, 
selected Boston as his home, and abbreviated his original 
ame, which was Appollos Revoire, to Paul Revere, 

In times of peace he followed his father’s trade of 
goldsmith, and many frames of his design and manu- 
facture surround Copley’s pictures. He had a large 
military experience, At twenty-one he was Lieutenant 
of artillery under Colonel Gridley, at Crown Point, and 
remained on the fortifications around Lake George for 
nearly a year. Iie was among the Mohawks who, in 
December, 1773, emptied the tea into Boston Harbor. 
As soon as this was accomplished he started to carry the 
news of the overturned chests to New York and Phila- 
delphia. On the following May he rode as an express 
messenger to Philadelphia with the votes of Boston con- 
cerning the Port Act, accomplishing the distance in six 
days. In September of the same year he rode forth 
again, bearing the Suffolk Resolves to the Continental 
Congress, and still later in the season he took the same 
journey in order to learn how to make gunpowder, 
After the evacuation of Boston by the British he was 
appointed Major, and afterward Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Craft’s new regiment of artillery. But it is of none of 
these things that the schoolboy, and the average person 
of maturer years, thinks as, on a blackened stone in the 
old Granery Burying Ground, or elsewhere, he reads the 
name of Paul Revere. The one act which has immor- 
talized him to young and old alike is that “‘midnight 
ride,’’ “‘through every Middlesex village and farm,”’ to 
arouse the patriots to the defense of their country. 
Longfellow, who has caught the stir and stimulus in the 
heart of the rider, and the sound of the rushing gallop 
and the fiery hoofs of the flying steed, and given them 
to us in his verse, is the historian who has made the 
name of Revere as well known as that of Washington 
or Lincoln. 

On Salem Street, facing Court Square, is Christ, or 
North, Church, on the front of which the city author- 
ities, in 1878, caused to be placed the following inscrip- 

ignal Lanterns of Paul Revere, display«d 
in the steeple of this Church April 18, 1775, warned the 
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country of the march of the British Troops to Lexington 
and Concord.”’ 

This church, the oldest in Boston, modeled after the 
school of Wren, imposing, graceful, with its beautif 
decoration of ivy, awakens many recollections of histori 
facts which are not generally known. From the upper 
windows of its original steeple, which was a hundred 
and ninety-one feet high, General Gage watched th 
progress of the battle of Bunker Hill, and from the same 
windows rockets were thrown to announce the surrender 
of Cornwallis, while the bells pealed out their jubilant 
message. The clock in the organ gallery is supposed to 
have been placed there long before the Revolution. \ 
part of the valuable communion service was presented 
by King George IL., through the influence of Governor 
Belcher. A folio Bible, one of the so-called Vinegar 
Edition of 1717, was included in the monarch’s gift. 
Under the edifice are buried many of the early familie 
of the town. The body of General Pitcairn reposed here 
until its removal to England. 

Lovers of the mysterious will, if they happen to know 
of its existence, seek out the arch which opens into the 
cellar of a house located at 453 Commercial Street. The 
ancient house, now the home of a laborer, 
owned and occupied by William Phipps, who sold it to 
one Captain Grouchy. Tradition has it that Captain 
Grouchy, who was a privateering merchant, built, dur- 
ing the French wars, ‘‘an underground arch of brick, 
leading all the way from his house down to the 
and on the tirst night after his vessel dropped anchor 
his boats, loaded with valuable booty, pulled with 
mufiled oars to the shore, where the goods were taker 
by the sailors up to the Captain’s house through the 
arch, lighted by flar torches The mouth of the 
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arch, which was large enough for boats to enter, was 
concealed by a wharf running out into the river. And tained twelve ‘ t | re his « 
so the King was cheated of his share. The marauder y was declared to have killed his ca 
of the high seas waxed rich exceedingly, He added to nan vehe ¢ \ erted that in pro 
his p ssessions Wharfs, warehouses and distilleries. His geeny the entire island would disappeat It 
gay and cosily entertainments, and his marvelous equip- esting fact that around the curio y shaped 
pages, were the envy of the town. He was a member of which marks th pot of re aT 
Christ Church, chairman of committees, tithing-man, remains onl it a ha of sh 
and a liberal supporter of public improvements. But yj 
suddenly Grouchy is no more. No one hears of his | nla i n 
death; he leaves no will; he has no children, He dis- plees 
appears as suddenly and as utterly as a volcano-swal- wep , ” 
lowed province. All his stately belongings are claimed TWO FASHIONABLE WEDDINGS. 
by creditors, and his name fades into a myth or a colo: (~ IFTON BERLEY, the bea ‘ 
less memory. 4 Sir Roderick Cameron on Staten I 

At 16 Hull Street is a house which, after passin an animated and interesting scene on June 
through many hands, came to be the home of Captain sion ing the wedding celebration of M 


Benadam Gallop, the bold pilot and seafaring man of ing 
whom Cooper says in his ‘‘Naval History’’ that he 1 
“fought the first engagement that probably ever 
curred between the inhabitants of 
afloat.’’ In 1775 his home on Hull Street 
by British troops, the Gallop family retiring 
During the battle of B 





was occpuied 
to Saugus, 
Bunker Hill General Gage made 
this house his staff headquarters. 

The island to which Captain Gallop brought many 
captive pirates (among them the notorious Tom Pound) in 
for execution received its name from one of the men 
hanged there. It belonged to Gallop, and formerly con- 
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hich h » faith is M rice a {f } 
Gordor i as easier to contri t f 
to refuse lliinggne { furnish ti il for ‘ 
ill sorts enter] s has made t ir Bes 
ut which he ild t have ved y ' r 
under ns ir. Ca i has not on ‘ | 
t ) proposed but | i i 
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Mr es nd Mr. Butler of Sou r " 
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venti If Mr ron had | 1 ‘ | | 
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t 1 he , ic] ' i ( . 
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gret his r | ere rv 1 : 
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¢ lausted ¢ re j 
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{r. |} t has not 
I He 
} rf Witt t ’ ert ‘? ree ' ’ { weiter 
paid four hundred thousand dollars for 
which had been offered some t 
ynes of Nevada for one hundred thousand d I I 
s had refused to pay the smatier figure ter a f 
thorough i 1@ proper I i r ‘ r 
the investinent of Elkins and his friends too late to war ‘ t ix at 


them. The Elkins syndicate has spent enormou i I h I \ li ! 
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( lheyv organ d the club with the follown om 
cer | epulve president A. B. Ingalsbee, 
fir ice-p. lent; L J.J rd, second vice-president ; 
h | l) retary ind ¢ W. Cook, treasurer, 
Director \ ‘) i \ [, Braschi, George D, Bar 
ron. J. } i Clar l Bb. brisbis nd Adam Hoff 
man The officers and directors of the club form the 
] rd of Managers and must be resident m ers, and 
ci ns of the I ted State There are three classes 
of bership ent, Non-Resident and Honorary. 
Oniv the first cla ire ull ed to vote or hold office, 
and th proportion of the resident member hip consist 
ing of persons not citizens of the United States is never 
to exceed twenty-five per cent of the total membership 
of that cla which imite to three hundred. It will 
be seen that every « rt ha n made to keep the club 
a distinctively A I n tution 

A very handsome le eon the orner of San bran 
cisco and Gante reet ol e forming part of the vreat 
Franciscan monastery, has been rented by the club. It 
1 ‘ ideal | e for the purpose The location is 
very central and ea of ace rhe house was for 
merly o upied | ( I i hl Crallardo, Governor 
of the Feder District, and « iister of Mexico to 
Ri " 

i upy r portion or l ed Vy the clu \ hand- 
some marble stairca leads to the second floor rhe 
hou i uilt, like all Mexican residence around a 
patio. Turning to the left at the head of the stairs, the 
{ room is the office; next come the entrance hall and 
parlors, elegantly furnished ind not often frequented by 
the members except on Ladi Da once a week, 


From the parlors we pass into the reading and writing 
rooms, three in number, in which many of the leading 


papers and i ne have place, although in 
bo the library is small as vet From the reading- 
rooms it is a step to the billiard-rooms, next the card 
rool all well furnished for their purposes, and then 


we come to that portion of the club which is really a 
Godsend to the bachelor Americans in this city of poor 


restaurants and worse hotel namely, the dining-rooms, 


They are cozy, homelike and attractive, the tables are 
well rved, the ¢ eis perfection. This tour of the 
rooms has brought us round to the entrance side of the 


patio again where, to the 1 nt of the staircase as you 
come up, is situated the wine-room. The corridor is 
bright with potted plants, and as one, about to descend 
the staircase, looks back across them to the brilliantly 
lighted rooms, he realizes that the lines of the American 
Club member have indeed fallen in pleasant places. 

The membership h at present reached over two 


hundred and forty, and is composed of the best material 





in the American « my, tovether with some members 
of other colonies resident here and some English-speak- 
Mexican gentlemen, Judge Sepulveda, who came 
from California in 1884, is a lawver with an excel- 
lent practice a esides over the meetings of the Di 
rectors with digt To First Vice-president Ingal 
bee must be given a great deal of credit for his energetic 
1 per ent wor n orga ing the club, He had 


faith when many others doubted, and when his faith 


ladly recognized his work 
inent position be now holds. 


by ! h to the 
lle is from New Yor which may account for his push 
u ialities, is the head of a large American furniture 
hou ind ha i opened a real estate agency here. 
I i ena resident of tl tv since 1889 

M l } ard, whe 1 hird place am the 
c t fro issachusett In ISSO, is the 





ONCE A WEEK. 


ucces agent of the Travelers’ Insurance Company 
for the Republic, s great faith in the future of Mexico 
and is one of the best liked members of the colony. 
Secretary Davis has been for several years the head 

of the Mexican branch of the great Standard Oil Com- 
pany, called here the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, 
which has invested a large capital in this country. He 
performs his club duties with business-like thorough- 
ness and the members can be certain that they will re 
ceive a notices with commendable promptness, 








Mr. W. Cook, the treasurer, is another New 
\ decane t N : TRO 
Yorker, who cast his fortunes with Mexico in 1890, He 
is well qualified for his responsible position, both on ac 


count of his ability and because, as the manager of the 
Mosier, Bowen & Cook Safe Company, he is sure of hav 
ing a safe in which to keep the club funds 














MAIN ENTRANCE AND VESTIBULI 


rhe Directors are a fine body of representative Amer- 
icans. Mr. W. O. Staples is the secretary of the Mexico, 
Cuernavaca and Pacific Railway, and has been for many 
years associated with the Hon, Chandos Stanhope, who 
built the Tehuantepec Railway, and with Mr. J. H. 
Hampson, owner and builder of the road on which Mr. 
Staples now is, 

Mr. V. M. Braschi is a native of Venezuela, but many 
years ago became a citizen of the United States. He 
came to Mexico in 1889, and is the representative of the 
Rand Drill Company. He has strong confidence ina 
great future for the Mexican Republic—a confidence 
which his own success here fully justifies. 

Mr. Barron came here from St. Louis, Mo., ten years 
ago and is the general agent for the Republic of the im- 

ggenheim Smelting and Mining interest which 
purchases, annually, about eighteen million dollars’ 
worth of bullion and orein thiscountry. His confidence 
in Mexico, and in silver, is evidenced by the fact that 
for the past four years he has confined his personal in- 
vestments to this country. 

Mr. J. Mastella Clarke, who came here from Texas 
in ‘66, is the proprietor and editor of The Two Republics, 
the only English daily in the Republic, and may be con- 
sidered, in some respects, the Dean of the American 
colony. 

General Fris! 


mense Crug 


ie is a Californian, whose family is con- 
nected by marriage with that of the famous last Mexi- 
can Governor of California, General Vallejo, and came 
to Mexico in ‘76. He has made a fortune from Mexican 
gold mines and is highly respected by the Mexican Gov- 











ernment and people 
Mr. \dam Hoffman, general freight and passsenger 
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agent of the Mexican Central Railway, is from Pennsyl- 
vania and commenced railroading in Mexico in i889, 
since Which time he has served in high positions in the 
traftic departments of several of the largest roads in the 
Republic. 

Of Mr, A. A. Robinson, president of the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway, and Mr. J. H. Hampson, president of the 
Mexico, Cuernavaca and Pacific Railway, it is hardly 
necessary to speak at length, as they are as well known 
as able and enterprising railway constructors and offi- 
cials in the United States as they are in Mexico, where 
they have the entire contidence of the Government offi- 
cials and people. FREDERICK E, YOUNG. 

—--—-2><+ 


WHAT “THE GENTLEWOMAN” HAS TO SAY OF 
THE LEITERS. 

OF married American ladies in London, Mrs, George 
Curzon is likely to be among the most popular. From 
one who has just arrived here in London after visiting 
our latest bride in her Washington home, I learn of her 
universal popularity in that city with all the leaders of 
society, and special friendship with ‘‘sweet Frankie 
Cleveland,” the President's wife. 

The Leiter home is the most palatial in Washington, 
and fairly defies description. carry away a bewilder- 
ing list of ‘‘words,’’ ‘‘words,’’ ‘‘words.’’ Those upper- 
most are “heavy awnings,” “‘sweeping marble stair- 
cases,’’ ‘“‘broad hallways,’ ‘‘jeweled glass,’’ **polished 
woods,”’ “‘Nubian marbles,’’ ‘tinted lights’’—what are 
these?—‘‘marble canopies,’’ ‘‘Italian music-rooms,’’ and 
so on, and so on. 

Each guest-chamber in the house has a bathroom at- 
tached to it, and not only this, a chariuingly furnished 
sitting-room. (Country house hostesses please take 
note!) As to the Leiter cuisine, my informant assures 
me it is irreproachable. I seek further details, but the 
informant is vague, like all informants of that sex not 
to be written down as “‘fair.’’ He is exceptionally young, 
and his soul so far only hankers after sweets. A round 
tart of perfectly monstrous size will never be forgotten 
by him, The pastry was light as a feather. Thrown 
into it at the last moment before serving was a wealth 
of fresh strawberries, not strawberry preserve, heated 
to a nicety in scalding liquor. Cream was added, I need 
not say. 

The American cuisine undoubtedly surpasses our own 
in tastiness and variety. Before every meal Blue Points 
are served on crushed ice. To every person at table are 
placed six or seven little finger-shaped white china 
dishes, containing distracting bonnes bouches such as 
olives, pistachio nuts, crisped walnuts, anchovies, dressed 
tomatoes, gherkins, etc. As you talk, you nibble pleas- 
antries between the courses. The American women 
drink much less wine than we do at meals, though they 
are not above calling aloud for whiskey cock-tails at 
promiscuous hours of the day. The service at table is 
simply exquisite. Such dainty china! Such flowers! 
and oh! the roses! why do they have such much longer, 
greener stems than our own, and smell so far more po- 
tently sweet?—The Gentlewoman. 

———_+o~< 
LIVING POPGUNS. 

In the Eastern seas, from Ceylon to Japan, there 
abounds a little fish, belonging to the genus Chietodon, 
which secures its prey by means of an instrument like 
the blow-pipe used by boys for projecting peas and 
putty. The nose of this fish is a sort of beak, through 
which it has the power of propelling a drop of water 
with force enough to bring down a fly. Its aim is very 
accurate, and it rarely misses its object. The unsus- 
pecting victim sits on a weed or tuft of grass near the 
water; the fish cautiously approaches, stealthily pro- 
jects its tube from the water, takes a sure aim, and Jets 
fly, when down drops the insect, to be swallowed by its 
captor. 





EX-PRESIDENT THIArriIsON, while visiting this city 
recently, remarked that if the Republican party ignores 
silver in its coming national convention, there will bea 
great deal of defection in the West. 

THomas W. Woop, president of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, is about to found an art gallery in Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 
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ry I pur d I noticed that the moon was fainter in outline than 1 wels of the planet 
iper and . I et iro ( n i explanation was this I found myself in an immense chamber, pe rhaps five 
lal r arti | Upi 1 \ [said to myself, Iwas beyond thousand miles in circumference There were great 
it of earth's | and was now steadily dt straining pillars everywhere, and high overhead was an 
dropping, droppi Even with a greater speed I immense cone of weird, supernatural light, in a thou 
veled than the htnit flash reater than one sand-thousand prismatic colors, 
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You say there are one hundred 1 1 ing 
| red a you mean to say that you ea 1e!1 
It is not necessary We divid 1 un , 
each of us speak seven million only,’’ answered o1 
ry modestly Later he explained 
We understand the science of articulate sound 
there are only seven thousand keys to articulate sound 
So vou see the acquiring of a language is not so difficu 
Give us seven words of a language, and we can at once 
master all the details of the tongue 
It is impessible 
Not at all. Languages, vou know ire built on 
pril ples as unchangeable as the heave 
Not in the world,’’ I interposed for in our world 
we often invent new words, in no wist nnected with 
the roots of the language 
It is only so in appearance,’’ said the Ke for 
nly Alfom can do that.’ 
“Who is Alfom 
Alfom the In of Ku th Almighty; the 
Creator: the Beginning and En‘ of j 
I noticed that they were pu dy n l asked 
What do you eat 
They could not re spond I had toexpl n with reat 
minuteness. I told of earthly life, eatin eeping, the 
‘ ms anda mt ol reum i ‘ ere ) 
I 
neth in here ! ut t | nt 
it} _ 
ou W i 
rd 
ot underst sig ition of death 
} sald a “here i 
‘ uply exist forever lL over 





Kefam always, Our duty is to obey an 


What does your God command y¢ 





intensely interested. 


One of our duties is to prepare Souls—millions and 
millions of Souls—for their passage to new homes in 
other spheres.’ 


Phen you have visitors from other wor 
Yes; tl ey come here to pass throug 
do not see them, We « feel their presence. You 
ire the only mortal from other worlds our eyes have 











ever seen 
Very strange IT said; ‘‘but what is \ 
Viis the Stream of Ronovatior 
rell we more. 
It is the blue region yonder in the middle of 
between the mountains; you shall see it late: 
I then, upon demand, told the Kefals why | was with 
them. 
“Truly, it is a wonderful tale,’ 
more of eartiily Ife ill that it is possible 
So I started at the beginning. I told of Adam and 
Eve, of Satan, of the Deluge, Original Sin, Ancient and 
Modern History, Life on Earth, Modes of Dress, Laws, 
Religion, Sickness, the Cholera, Death 
Did you bring your dress with you?’’ they asked 
“*T did,’’ said I, innocent 
Where is it 
On me: these are my clothe 
pointed out each article of my wardrobe, 
Oh, we should like to see you without coverin 
rhere is some delicacy about it,’’ I said. 
But they did not understand. I had to strip. 
They looked me over and over. 
By and by [showed them my watch. 
What is a watch said the Kefals, in tr endous 


thev said rell us 


] 
lV. 






Does it live Is it intelligent? 





ifraid of 





They explained 


Millions of years before there was an insurrection 





n Kefam, against Alfor might not this watch, as you 
i it e one of the rebels, sneakir back to our world 
in disguise 
I laughe 
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uph st er more without 
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) r connection with 
ilth h how they wi 
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giving 





neighbors, 


mes of the persons with 
and ilso. those who 

the necessary witnesse 

e in hand, informs the 
n necessary, funds at his 
to bring an action for 
st cases there will be 
f the informant, who 
r for such well-meant 
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) THE FORM LI 

Gethsemane, \gainst | 
this white of the mountain 
the olives and_= cypresses 
stand forth in black; the 


convents rise in picturesq! 
Mass ; the great 
church, with its Kremlin cu 


taken on, in the 


rt 


an 
no ( 


is charming as 
vision, but evokes 


tian thought. 


hris 


arrive in front of the 
great monoliths of 
St. James 


at the 








them for the future, without taking ordinary business 
into account In the meantime the place has con 
famous, and the proceedings of the “Society for the 


Prevention of Scandal’’ will be watched with interest. 





A Sheridan of to-day might find material for a comedy 
in this hew Schoo 
Ture Washington Post says that Representative Crain 


f Texas recently told Mr. Reed a new story ret iscent 
of the Maine man's occupancy of the Speaker's chair 1 
the Fifty I According to Crain’s account 











of the ent, a gentleman and his precocious little son 
were sitting in the gallery one day. Who are all those 
men down there, writing and reading newspapers: 





ose are 





asked the precocious little boy of his papa. “TI 
the Speakers of the House of Representatives, my son, 

answered the indulgent father. After a while the little 
‘Papa, who is that great big stout man in 
American flag? ‘That, my son,”’ 





boy asked 
the chair under the 


Russian 


polas one above another, has 
enchant- 


ment of night and moon 
light, the air of a Hindoo 
pagoda, The whole scene, 
enveloped in the pallid rays, 


Asiatic 


Deep in the valley we 
three 
Absalom, 
and Jehosaphat, 
foot of the rocky 


said the 


rather shortly. 





XV., No. 10 


[Vor 


quarries out of which they were carved, and where so 
many mouths of sepulchres yawn. Valley of deatl 
soil filled with bones and the dust of men, silent temple 
of oblivion, in which that the sound of 
the apocalyptic trumpets would fail and die away. 

Now we are at Gethsemane, 
and solemn stones. Ihave climbed up past the convent 
where the Franciscans are wrapt in sleep, and stand 


it would seem 


among its olive trees 








where destroying man has, for a wonder, left nearly 
everything as it was in ancient days. I say to the jan- 
issary: ‘Sit down and rest there; you will await me 
until I call you.’ Then I leave him far behind me, and 


I stretch myself on the ground at the foot of an ancient 
olive tree, 

I might fancy that as I climbed on this side, there 
opposite, on the other bank of the Valley of Dead, the 
walls of Jerusalem had sprung up. The ravine, through 
which runs the Kedron—the vaporous and white ravine 
separates me from them \bove the wavering ground 
of cloud penetrated with light the walls seem to hang, 
suspen led, at the sa e height as the place where I am, 
From this point, on the night of His agony, Christ must 
have seen them; along the sky they thus traced their 








line. They were pierced with fewer loopholes, doubt- 
less, because they were not Saracen, and dominated by 
the marvelous and prodigious Temple which we « in no 
longer imagine. To-night, nothing appears above their 
loopholes and tower t the dome of the Mosque of 
Omar, upon which the moon casts a blueish glitter, and 
which the crescent cf Mahomet surmounts. The 
clamor of the dogs cf Jeru ‘m, Which at night is in- 
cessant as in all Tur h towns, was scarcely heard be- 
low in the valley; but here it reaches me, far off yet 
sonorous: its echos eem to fall downward from the 
sky. From time to time I hear the stitled cry of some 
wandering night bird 

I lean my forehead gainst the gnarled olive tree, 
Tam waiting for 1 know not t of indefinite which I 
dare not hope; and nothing comes to me; and my heart 
seems shut, with 1 e f that blessed peace in it which 
I felt for an instant the Holy Sepulchre on the day of 
my arrival. None le my unexpressed prayer has 
been supplicati nd profound; and I came hither from 





great tribulation, and out of the abyss of anguish. 


No, nothin no one sees me—no one listens: not] 
ing responds 

‘I wait, and the moments pass, and it is the swoon- 
ing away into nothingness of the last confused hopes; 
the oblivion of oblivions into which I feel myself sink- 
ing. 


harshly I call the docile 
Jet us return! 
disillusioned, emptier than 

in revolt. I go back to the old 
to re-enter Jerusalem.’ 

But the pilgrim did the Holy City in such 
despairing \mid bewitching sketches of 
churches and treasures he finds room for this eloquent 
remark: ‘‘Whatever men say and do, Christ remains 
inexplicable, the Only One! Let but His cross appear, 
let but His name be spoken, all is appeased and trans- 
formed, quarrels melt away; renunciation purifies; be- 
fore the humblest wooden crucifixes haughty and hard 
hearts remember, grow humble and learn pity. He is 
the evoker of incomparable dreams and the magician of 
eternal reunions He is the master of unhoped-for con- 
solations and the prince of infinite pardon.’ 

A book which will charm—sometimes shock—always 
fascinate. It renders with peculiar force the mystery 
and magic of the past which overhangs Jerusalem, 
EDWARD KING, 


“Then suddenly and almost 
janissary: ‘¢ 
‘And, with 
ever, bitter and almo 
gate barred with iron 


ome; 1t 3s over; 


soul more 


not leave 


his 


mo d. 








the House of Representatives.’’ Mr. 
iking with laughter when Mr, Crain 


father, **i 
Reed's sides were sh 
finished his story 
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What is rried business man, 
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I wish you could rearrange your business a little 
hit . 

How 

So as to | ear on the Stock Exchange instead of 
at home 

k 7 t rs Mrs. Winslow’s Soot g S een 
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CONGRESSMAN 8. G. HILBORN, CALIFORNIA 


CONGRESSMAN G. W. HULICK, OHIO 





CONGRESSMAN R. ADAMS, JR., PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONGRESSMAN J. A. CONNOLLY, ILLINOI 


OUR CONGRESSIONAL GALLERY. 


j y EORGE W. HULICK, re-elected to Congress from 
bag theSixth Ohio District, was born in Ohio in 1883; 
(e¢ was admitted to the Bar in 1857; served with 

credit in the Civil War: was Probate Judge of 
Clermont County from 1864 to 1867; was delegate from 
Ohio to the Republican National Convention at Chicago 
in 1868; and Elector in 1876 for the Third Ohio District 
on the Hayes and Wheeler ticket. 

Luther M. Strong, re-elected from the Eighth Ohio 
District, was born in Ohio in 1838, He spent his youth 
upon a farm, and when the war broke out was a leader 
among the farmer boys of his neighborhood. His war 
record was superb, At the battle of Chicamauga, the 
regiment was on the left with General Thomas, and dur- 
ug a part of this battle the command of the regiment 
devolved upon him, and he recived special mention by 
his‘brigade and division commander for his coolness and 
gallantry. At Mission Ridge he was promoted to the 
rank of Major, and took part in all the various battles 
and almost daily skirmishes of the Atlanta campaign, 
among which were Buzzard’s Roost, Resaca, Dallas or 
Pickett’s Mills, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta and Jones- 
boro. Soon after the fall of Atlanta he became the 
senior officer and commander of his regiment and was 
commissioned a Lieutenant-Colonel. He commanded 
the regiment during the Hood campaign for Nashville, 
and participated in the battles of Columbia, Franklin 
and Nashville. He was twice wounded, once in the 
right shoulder in the bloody charge at Pickett’s Mills, 
where fully one-half of the Forty-ninth were killed or 
wounded, and again in the right forearm while leading 
the regiment in the final charge at Nashville, December 
17, 1864. This was practically the final engagement of 
the Army of the Cumberland. At the close of the war 
he resumed the study of law, and was admitted to the 
Bar in 1867. In 1879 he was elected and in 1881 re- 
elected to the Ohio Senate from the Thirteenth District. 

Samuel Greeley Hilborn will represent the Third 
Congressional District of California in the new Con- 
gress. His residence is Oakland. Hewas born in Maine 
in 1834; was educated in the common schools, Hibson 
Academy and Guild’s Academy, Bethel, Me., and Tuft’s 
College, Massachusetts, from which latter institution he 
graduated in 1859; taught school in Oak Grove Acad- 
emy, Falmouth, Me.; read law in the office of Fessenden 
& Butler, Portland, Me.; was admitted to the Bar in 
1861, and went to California. There he located in Val- 
lejo, Salam County, and engaged in the practice of the 
law; served in the State Senate from 1875 to 1879: was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention in 1879; was 
appointed United States District Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Californla in 1883, and removed to San Fran- 
cisco, where he resided while filling the office; changed 
his residence to Oakland in 1887, continuing the law 
business under the firm name of Hilborn & Hall. He 
was elected to the Fifty-second Congress as a Republican 
to fill the unexpired term of Hon. Joseph McHenna, ap- 
pointed United States Circuit Judge; was elected to the 
Fifty-third Congress, and his seat was contested by 





Warren B, English, his Democratic competitor, and he 
was unseated, although he received the support of the 
Republican and Populist members; was again a candi 
date, the certificate of nomination being presented to 
him by the Convention on a silver platter, and was 
elected, leading Mr. English by 2,692 votes. 

Robert Adams, Jr., Representative-elect from the 
Second Pennsylvania District, was born in Philadelphia 
in 1859. He was prepared for college at the Classical 
Institute of that city and graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1869. He studied law in the office of 
George W. Biddle, and was admitted to the Bar in 1872 
He traveled extensively in Europe, and was a member 
of the United States Geological Survey during its ex 
plorations of the Yellowstone Park, 1871 to 1875. He 
was elected to the State Senate in 1882, served four 
years and was appointed United States Minister to Brazil 
by President Harrison, at the request of the merchants 
of New York, Philadelphia and Boston. At the down 
fall of Dom Pedro he was the first Minister to recognize 
the Provisional Government. In 1879 he resigned, ow 
ing to ill health. In 1892 he was elected to Congress 
from the Second Pennsylvania District, and was r 
elected in 1894 for the Fifty-fourth Congress. In 1884 
he took the post-graduate course in the Wharton School 
of Economy and Finance of the University of Pennss 
vania, taking the degree of Ph.D. 

James Austin Connolly, the new member of Congress 
from the Seventeenth District of Illinois, was born in 
Newark, N. J., in 1842. He moved to Morrow County, 
Ohio, with his parents in 1848. He became assistant 
clerk of the Ohio Senate in 1858-9 and 1859-60; was ad 
mitted to the Bar in Ohio in 1860; removed to Charle 
ton, Ill., in 1860, and entered upon the practice of law 
there. In 1862 he entered the army as Captain of a 
company; was promoted to Major of the One Hundred 
and Twenty-third Illinois Volunteers and Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel United States Volunteers. He served in 
the Army of the Cumberland, went with Sherman to 
Atlanta, and thence to Savannah and Washingtor 
After the war he served three terms as member of the 
Illinois Legislature; was United States District Attorr 
for the Southern District of Illinois from March, 1876, t 








June, 1885, and again from June, 1889, to May, 1893. In 
1888 he was appointed and confirmed as Solicitor of tl 
United States Treasury, but declined the oftice. In 1886 
he made the race for Congress in the Springfield (Ill 
District against Hon, William M. Springer, and was dé 
feated by 729 votes: was nominated by the R } icar 
again in 1888, but declined torun, In 1804 he was no 
inated again, the district having given 3,003 Democrat 


majority at the election of 1892, and he defeated Mr 
Springer by a plurality of 2,940 

Joseph A. Scranton, re-elected from the Elevent 
District of Pennsylvania, was born in Connecti 
1838; removed to Pennsylvania in 1547; received an 
academic education; was collector of Internal Revenue 
from 1862 to 1866; postmaster of Scranton from 1574 to 
1881; delegate to the National Republican Convention 


CONGRESSMAN J A. SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


we, 30. 


at’Philadelphia in 1872 and to Chicago in 1888; founded 
the ieranton Daily Republican in 1867, and remains its 
sole oWner; and has served ably as an ardent Republi- 
can in the Forty-seventh, Forty-ninth, Fifty-first and 
Fifty third Congresses 
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THERE are so many sham misogynists about in this 
affectedly cynical age that no one can hardly help ex- 
tending a measure of admiration to the thoroughness 
and consistency of a certain rich old Viennese bachelor, 
whose death was announced the other day In the case 
of this highly eccentric old gentleman, horror and dread 
of the female sex had become a positive mania, Lor it is 
recorded of him that whenever he went to a piace of 
public entertainment he took the precaution of booking 

} 


three seats, in the centre one of which he seated himself, 


leaving those on each side vacant, 80 as to avoid all risk 
of being obliged to sit next toa woman! He ever i! 
ried his extraordinary craze beyond the grave, by le 


ing instructions that no woman was to be buried either 
to the right or left of him, even if it should be nece ry 
to purchase three graves in order to insure the carrying 





out of his strange behest One cannot help su pecting 
that there must have been some painful romance in hi 
life to account for this extraordinary attitude of mind 
Perhaps the most curious thing in the whole stran 
tory 1s the statement that this agreeable old gentlema 
left behind him a large bundle of letters, which he h 
rimly indorsed \ttempts made by my family to pu 
me under the voke of matrimony As he ippears t 
have been a very ealtny in, tl eved tion © 
the part of his relativ eems by no meat i t 
‘ pinail 

| ome of 1 Cire ind here « 1 marria 
custom Whi h ha ! iny point Wo! noting ana 
mnitating under modified form L hie reat bread ! 
ning pursuit that of diving for spon, and { 
lowed alike by fathers and mother ! nd daughter 
It plays even a great part in the marrying and givir 
marriage question for no piri is permitted by her par 
ents to marry until she can dive well and secure the 
sponge and, on the other hand, no suitor} permitt 
to unburden his heart unt he can prove his worth " 
diver, and theretore read nner 
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your place 
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HOME-lMADE TULLINERY. 
] 
if ¥ 1, Lie i n idvances 
P<) P the fa ! become more moder 
Cy) ite I epring, however, it 
not Hats continue to grow 
larger. and tl ount of trimming piled 
on 1s ] tively overwhelming. \ll one 
can do is to study one’s own tastes and 
rt e prettier styles lo suit one s own 
requirements 
here one feature which is almost ii 
variable the trimming Is on both sidcs 
f the hat or bonnet, and arranged syn 
metrically his, of course, means that 
its must be worn straight on the head 
tead of being tipped up at one side 
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hich has been quite popular fo: 





rhe hat illustrated here is a very good 
ample of the wearable hat of the season 
e worn in the mort 





OR OES 





ré it suitable to wear with 
ik m ’ tume and yet Is sufficient y 
v for the afternoon, The straw 


1 deep ecru trimmed with a taffeta ri 


of lue and red which ! 
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JUN SU5 
an edging of narrow Valenciennes la 
the color of the straw. \ wreath of gree 
iple leaves encircies the crown and twe 
iches of lilac are placed underneat! 
the t In. three yards of ribton are te- 
juired a about s irds of lace. ‘The 
00} iy be stiffened by sewing in 
wire which is almost as thin as thread, 


and is to be bought wound on a spool 
The wire should be sewn on the edge 
vith the lace, and will be f 
certain roundness which 
being actually stiff, 
{nother pretty model is the bonne 
shown here. The straw shape, if not t 
found ready-made, can be produced by 





sewing any of the wider straw braids sold 
in the millinery stores on to a wire shape 
the ruffled appearance is made by plat 
ing the straw and is not caused by any 
fanciful shape in the foundation, which 
ought to be merely a well-fitt little 
cap. For gy it has four 
of moss 
showing, at the back. The aigrette is 
brown, of the same shade as the straw. 
The novelties of the seas 
more than trimming, a 
points to the revival of the large 
with brims like an inverted saucer. 





trimmings 





ik, with the fuzz 
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hats 
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i0dels for these hats are made from those | 


worn by the Princess Lamballe, and other 
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SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Manager. 
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Ideal Wigs and Waves. 
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L. SHAW, 34 W. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


und to givea 
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| rival, CEI 


famous beauties of Marie \ i 
Court. They will be 1 ‘ ‘ 
satin and even gorgeous brocad a 
draped with lace, Ti I ind I 

Une OL these hats, brought over Va \ 
KHOWN iiporter tor t S seu Li V if 


was of black straw; underneath 





is quite filled with beautifu 
um i little tight bows of nd ve 
vet! on in the sate t 
the tlowers. Outside, an e1 loose 
bow of widé black ribbon almost « red 
the hat. It is true that exagyerations of 
this stvle are anything but pretty; at the 


me I have seen several worn which 
moderate, and extremely pict 
drapings which fall over 


same tl 
were more 
uresque. Lace 
the edge are a very becomil and sty 
addition to the summer | 
may be either cream color Or Dlack 
plaited chiffon is also used, but it has to 
be extremely full or the effect is not good. 
The lace falling over the edge has 
the hats 1 have just d 





imilar etfect to 
SCI i, 
Leghorn hats are 
ner with additions of 
ers. Black feathers in combination with 
black velvet ribbon continue in favor, as 
they always should, for there is n 
richer o1 int to finish a pretty 


trimmed in this man 
flowers and feat 


thin 


more ele 


summer dress, besides being useful, one 
light hat may then do duty with I 
iresses. A rather st Variation Wa 





a trimming Compose i é 
wings and roses; the wings certainly lav 
advantage over feathers, as the sea air 
makes havoc of many a pretty hat on 
which the latter are used, But, although 
it had a stylish appearance, the hat lacked 


outlines of its more perishable 


the solt 
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SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 

ruil ANDI AND THE I NNEL. 

here Is pro 


among youn 


experiment illustrated 





ductive of much amusemet 
people, Oller a prize to any one P present 





who will succeed in extingu a 
hted candie by blowing it through the 
uth of a funnel. If you have not a 

funnel at hand you may construct one, in 


shape, of stiff paper. Those 
who are unfamiliar with the experiment 
invariably place the funnel directly in 
front of the flame, and are surprised to 


tind that no matter how hard they blow 





cornuco 





the flame does not even 
because the air blown through the mout 


of the funnel disperses round the inner 


surface of the cone and escapes from its 
edge. It is this part, therefor which 
ought to be held in line with the flame. 


To extinguish the candle it suffices to 


lower the funnel until its upper rim is on 
Then blow and 
ccomplish your pur- 


a level with the flame. 
you cannot fail t 


pose, 





and draw a nice 
liver With the sa 


ROAST 


fat duck, chop up the 





juantity of fresh fat pork, season, and 


mix in asmall finely 


on, some 











chopped parsley brea 
crumbs passed thi and or 
egg yolk; with tl uff thie 
duck’s stomach rruss for roasting, a1 
cook either on the spit or fur 
thirty to forty-five minutes, ac to 
baste it several tin r 
t, and then tal i pit 
und dre itonad irnisl 
with ‘ n send 
with it a ( Mi 00 ra 
taken from th irippir lir 
ittle go ck to ’ 
( EN PI Clea pre res 
young chicketl ind « t the i 
pieces two wings, two 9 t 
and two bre the 
ll tter, In 1th ( i 
cook slowly covered I 
several times. h t t f 
pie-dish with slices of fried hu 
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